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say that the eyes can see nothing and that the mind 
sees through them as through open doors. The 
sense of the eyes contradicts this, especially since we 
cannot see blazing bright objects at all; for the 
sense draws and forces back the lights to the very 
pupils where they become entangled in our eyes. 
This is not the case with doors, for they do not 
where we see through them suffer pain. Moreover 
if the mind does see through the eyes it would 
see much better if the eyes were entirely removed. 
This seems to be a strict denial of the participation 
of the mind in the act of perception by vision. 
Touch, smell, taste, and hearing, as well as sight, 
seem to be accomplished fully in the several sense 
organs. One criticism of Heraclitus was that he be- 
lieved the senses can truly perceive fire but did not 
believe they can perceive all other things which 
are not a whit less clear. The perfect adaptation of 
the primal elements in effluences to the structure 
of the sense organs produces pleasurable sensations, 
the maladaptation of these produces pain, additional 
evidence that sensations are accomplished in the 
normally functioning sense organs. 

The third passage introduces a special case in 
which the mind is called into action under unusual 
stress of pursuit, zeal, or inclination. Often during 
sleep the lawyer is busy with courts, the general with 
campaigns, the sailor with the elements. All other 
pursuits and arts at times of unusual excitation are 
seen to occupy and mock the minds of men in sleep. 
The same is true when for days together men give 
constant attention to the games. We often notice 
that after they have ceased to perceive these with 
their senses there yet remain passages that have been 
opened in the mind where the surviving idols of 
these same things may come. Accordingly for many 
days those same objects present themselves to the 
eyes, so that even when awake men seem to see the 
dancers, to hear the clear music of the harp, to be- 
hold the same assembly, and the decorations of the 
stage. So great is the influence of zeal, inclination 
and pursuit. Under the necessity of explaining the 
recurrence of past events Lucretius here introduces 
the mind as a factor in sense perception. We have 
seen that when the senses and the memory are dor- 
mant the idols of unreal things make their impres- 
sion on the mind unchallenged and uncorrected. 
But under great excitation passages are made and 
left in the mind whereby surviving idols of real 
things past may enter, and make the same real 
things reappear. It is for this very reason that 
sights and sounds no longer present continue to 
appear to the mind, viz. : because under unusual 
excitation the ordinary sense idols have forced tem- 
porary passages into the mind and have impressed 
it directly. Naturally this direct impression would 
cease when the passages are again closed and the 
idols too have disappeared. But this condition does 



not exist in the normal process of perception 
through sense. 

There are then two types of idols each performing 
its peculiar function. The one type includes the 
countless ordinary idols emitted from the surface 
of all perceivable things ; and these wherever we 
turn our gaze enter the eye and there provoke 
vision, yet only by their constant and unceasing 
impact. The other type includes much finer, spon- 
taneously begotten and compounded idols; and these 
enter the pores of the body and can separately 
impress the mind, their seeming reality occurring 
in sleep when memory and sense are dormant. 
Thus idols of the ordinary type have no direct re- 
lation to the mind except at times of unusual and 
prolonged stress. If such idols were wont to reach 
the mind we should see everything we had ever 
seen for some time after the things themselves 
had passed away. This would result in utter con- 
fusion. 

The function of the mind seems to be reserved 
for the forming of concepts and conclusions based 
upon the senses. Here is room for error which 
cannot exist in the senses. And this error could 
not arise unless we experienced in ourselves some 
other motion connected with, but going beyond, 
direct perception. If opinion resulting from this 
secondary motion is not confirmed or is contra- 
dicted error arises ; if it is confirmed or not con- 
tradicted truth results. The power of confirmation 
and contradiction rests with the senses. Opinion 
and supposition are functions of the mind but these 
are not involved in the act of perception. 

A review of later theories of sense perception 
shows that scholars have differed widely in their 
explanation of this phenomenon. To say that Lu- 
cretius's theory is inadequate is to ask what theory 
is adequate. Valuable contributions have been made 
to our knowledge of the interaction of the self and 
the not-self but the mystery is yet unsolved. 

Robert B. English. 
Washington and Jeffbrson College. 



REVIEW 

The World of Homer. By Andrew Lang. London 
and New York : Longmans, Green, and Co. 
(1910). Pp. xiv + 306. 6s.3d. 
This book is closely akin in title and matter 
to Homer and his Age, written by the same author 
in 1906, but it marks the great advance which Hom- 
eric scholarship has made in four years, and is a 
new, though similar, book. The purpose of the 
author is to show that Homer does not picture a 
mosaic civMization with traces of many ages and 
many races, but a real civilization lasting for a brief 
period in a perfectly well defined space of Greek 
culture. This culture is the one which followed 
close after the destruction of the Cretan palaces 
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not far from 1400 B. C. and had ceased to be long 
before the Dipylon Age. This culture is the Achaean 
culture; Greek was the spoken language; iron 
had ceased to be a precious metal to be used only 
for rings, but was employed for tools and imple- 
ments, while bronze still held its place for swords, 
spears, and armour, since the warrior hesitated to 
trust himself to the newer and more pliable metal ; 
the dead were not buried, as formerly, but were 
cremated. In the poet's vision the Greek main- 
land is the center of Achaean dominion, Crete is a 
dependency, and there is no suggestion that Crete 
had been the center of another civilization, and had 
sent its arts to the mainland of Greece. Homer 
avoids the Athenian tales about Cretan tyranny, 
about the Minotaur, and the prowess of Theseus in 
aid of the freedom of Athens. These things are 
not touched upon, as they certainly would have been 
had Athenians freely interpolated the poems. 
Homer entirely ignores all Athenian and Ionian tra- 
ditions. 

Muelder has made one of his chief arguments for 
his assumed use of the Elegiac poets by Homer the 
fact that the preparations for battle assumed fighting 
in ranks with regular military tactics, but in actual 
combat this was abandoned and they fought, not 
as armies, but as individuals, that is, the descrip- 
tions of the preparations were drawn from the poet's 
own age, while the actual descriptions of fighting 
were traditional. As this argument has seemed con- 
vincing to Professors Cauer and Murray, I quote 
part of Mr. Lang's reply : 

According to Mr. Murray, in the Iliad 'the men 
are, so to speak, advertised as fighting in one way, 
and then they proceed to fight in another'. . 
they are 'advertised as fighting in one way', that is, 
in ordered phalanxes of dismounted men-at-arms, 
and they do fight in that way from dawn till noon, 
and then when 'the phalanxes are broken', when 'the 
battle is scattered', they 'fight in another way' ; there 
is flight, pursuit, and examples of individual valour, 
there is a rally, and the lines of men-on-foot reform. 
What else could there possibly be? The charge of 
the Union brigade, at Waterloo, begins by 'fighting 
in one way', a resistless charge of squadrons, and 
ends by 'fighting in another way', in knots, with indi- 
vidual examples of flight, or of single prowess. So, 
concludes Mr. Lang, they fought at Bannockburn, 
and so men have always fought before the invention 
of modern projectiles. 

The attack on Reichel's theory of Homeric 
armour, so ably made in Homer and his Age, is now 
much strengthened, particularly by the argument 
drawn from a Cretan seal which shows a corselet 
so loose that the armour might be pierced and the 
warrior dodge the thrust, exactly as described in 
the Iliad. The argument that the 'tower shield' af- 
forded sufficient protection and that it belongs to 
a different age from defensive body armour is met 
by showing that in widely different lands and ages 
warriors have worn both a large shield and defen- 



sive body armour. Certainly Reichel's theory and 
the modifications thereof in Robert's Studien zur 
I lias are both definitely eliminated by Mr. Lang. 

The theory advanced in Homer and his Age that 
bronze was the metal for instruments of war, iron 
for knives and tools has had a striking confirmation 
by the discovery in Crete of a tomb in which were 
found bronze weapons and iron knives. Also in 
the city of Gezer a stratum has been found in which 
ail the weapons were of bronze, all tools and domes- 
tic implements of iron, a convincing proof of the 
existence of just such a state of culture as is pic- 
tured in Homer. 

The general absence of temples in Homer has 
long been noted; so when a temple is mentioned it 
is generally supposed to mark the passage as late. 
Says Mr. Lang on this point : "Given the circum- 
stance of the heroes in both Epics, an army in the 
field, a wanderer in unknown lands, the rare men- 
tion of temples is no proof that, when they appear, 
they mark late passages, while the altars in the 
open air mark early passages. Moreover, hecatombs 
could not be slain in the temple, nor could a 
large army be accommodated in the house of a god". 

Nothing could be more acute than the answer to 
the argument advanced by Bethe that Hector was a 
Theban hero, and that many of those whom he slew 
in the action of the Iliad had previously been slain 
by him while defending Thebes: "since Hector slew 
Thessalians, Aetolians, Phocians, and Boeotians, 
this shows the road by which the tribe which hon- 
ored Hector migrated". Mr. Lang shows that Hec- 
tor slew Stichios, an Athenian, Amphimachus, an 
Elian, and Periphetes of Mycenae; hence Hector 
and his tribe must move on to Mycenae and Elis. 
This kills the argument. 

Athenian or Ionian traditions dominate the Cyclic 
poets, yet are absent from Homer. The complete 
avoidance of the folk-element, the Maerchen, in the 
Iliad is one of the thingis that distinguishes Homer 
from the Ionian Cyclic poets, the Hesiodic school, 
and the Athenian tragedians. A careful examina- 
tion of the Cyclic poets shows how diverse are their 
ideas, tastes, rites, and legends. These Ionian char- 
acteristics never appear in Homer, a fact which 
shows that the Ionians had no power to change or 
expand these poems. "In no point or trait of life, 
religion, legends, armour, tactics, rites, taste, poetic 
method, or anything else, is Homer affected by 
Athenian or Ionian influence". 

One chapter is given to a discussion of Professor 
Murray's Rise of the Greek Epic and to a rebuttal 
of the argument there advanced that the poems 
of Homer show the gradual expurgation by which 
they have been freed from many immoral, revolting, 
and primitive beliefs. "Whose taste was the cause 
of this expurgation? Not the taste of the Cyclic 
poets, for they preserved these traits; not the taste 
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of the Athenians, for these same traits appear in 
the tragedians". It takes three fixed points to de- 
termine the position of a circle, and in my opinion 
Professor Murray needs the following three points : 
a people who did not have these revolting customs, 
a people who had also control of the poems of 
Homer, and, not least, the absence of these customs 
from these poems. Now, as he has no one of these 
points, it is waste labor to criticize the siz? or the 
shape of his circle. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Lang is that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are, in the main, the work 
of a single poet, and that they describe a coherent 
culture, a culture which existed for a brief period 
not far from 1200 B. C. 

The range and grasp of the book are remarkable, 
and show not only command of the most diverse lit- 
eratures, traditions, myths, and customs, but an ex- 
pert knowledge of the questions involved which 
might abash a specialist. 

When Mr. Lang wrote his first book on Homer 
he was wellnigh alone in his belief in the unity of 
Homeric authorship, but times have changed in fif- 
teen years, so that now he has as companions such 
men as Arthur Evans and T. W. Allen in England, 
and Ludwich, Drerup, Muelder, and Rothe in Ger- 
many. In fact what was then only a heresy may 
now be considered the orthodox belief. 

NoRTHWHSTERN UNIVERSITY. JOHN A. SCOTT. 



The annual Christmas festival of the Jamaica High 
School, which took place on Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 23, was in many respects the most success- 
ful the school has ever known. The features were a 
musical program of exceptional excellence, and the 
Latin Play, in the production of which the school 
stands preeminent among the secondary schools of 
this country. 

The Latin Play, which was first given in 1906, 
and repeated in 1009 and this year, was received with 
much enthusiastic appreciation by faculty, students, 
and alumni, and is deserving of detailed description. 
It is one of the mystery plays of the early twelfth 
century, Herodes sive Adoratio Magorum, and was 
so highly esteemed by Queen Victoria that she left 
money to the famous Winchester Public School to 
ensure its annual production. Eighty-seven char- 
acters took part, twenty-five with speaking lines, and 
sixty-two who as chorus sang Latin verses. The 
Prologue was a welcome in Latin, followed by an 
explanation in English of the value of the play, both 
religious and educational, and a brief synopsis of the 
action for the benefit of those who did not know 
Latin. 

The play is intensely dramatic in its conception. 
Jamaica departs not at all from the original idea of 
the old monkish author, but has introduced some 
verses from the ancient Christmas song Adeste 
Fideles, to be sung by the chorus and has taken 
advantage of all the best traditions of art to create 
a gorgeous spectacle. The wealth of color in the 
costumes of the girls, the realistic make-up of the 
boys, the dignity of the action, and the very sound 
of the sonorous Latin lines, make upon the audience 
an impression that is not soon lost. 



As its title indicates, the play deals with Herod 
and the three Wise Men, chiefly, "but it begins with 
the shepherds and angels, with an archangel bidding 
the shepherds "Fear Not", and a band of lesser 
angels singing the Gloria. The chorus, singing, en- 
ters as the angels leave, and all still singing go 
towards the cave and disappear to worship the unseen 
Child. In the old monkish days there was a manger, 
a child, and the animals. After the shepherds go 
the Wise Men (Magi) come — following Ben Hur 
these in Jamaica are Greek, Arab, and Hindu. To 
the Magi enter first Jewish men and women, then 
Herod with his suite. Herod's group is the most 
glowing in its tints and sparkling in its jewels. The 
number is seven, and the old story of Herod's com- 
mand to the Wise Men, that they shall tell him where 
the Royal Babe is to be found, is graphically de- 
picted. When Herod goes, more men and women, 
all singing, appear, and all follow the Wise Men, 
who in turn follow the star, to the entrance of the 
cave. The shepherds re-enter, the Wise Men go 
to adore the Royal Babe, the crowd surrounds the 
shepherds to ask what they have seen, but as all 
turn once more toward the cave the archangel again 
appears to announce "that all is fulfilled that was 
declared by the prophets". The Wise Men start to 
go to Jerusalem, but are forbidden by the angel 
to seek Herod. Finally, all the characters come 
upon the stage, sing for the last time the Adeste, 
and then go off, their song gradually dying away in 
the distance. The archangel, as silence falls, blesses 
the audience with uplifted hands, the epilogue is pro- 
nounced, and the play is over. 

A statement appeared recently in one of the papers 
that DeWitt Clinton High School was the first to 
produce a Latin play. This is an error, for this 
play was first produced at Jamaica High four 
years ago. The pupils in Jamaica High show 
a considerable interest in the Classics. This is now 
the sixth year that the Senior Elocution Class (elec- 
tive) has read the old Greek dramatists in good 
translations, and just for amusement the Greek 
Club has given scenes from Frere's Birds of Aris- 
tophanes, and scenes from Plumptre's Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. Edward C. Chickering. 

Jamaica High School, New York City. 

A CORRECTION 

Professor E. D. Wright, of Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has called my attention to a 
sad blunder repeated in The Classical Weekly 4.83 
from mv edition of the Aeneid. Professor Wright 
says : "You quote from your Aeneid, 'A light syl- 
lable is one whose vowel is short, by nature or posi- 
tion'. Is a vowel ever short bv position ? Does posi- 
tion ever change a short vowel into something else?" 

I am distressed at this blunder. The fact that I 
can see exactly how I made it in the first place does 
not at all relieve my disgust at not having noted 
the error myself, often as I have read the sentence 
since it was first written. As a matter of fact, in my 
teaching I have long proceeded in quite a different 
wav, defining first heavy syllables, then 'common' 
syllables, and finally remarking that all other syllables 
are light. The whole purpose of my use of the 
terms heavy and light for syllables, and long and 
short for vowels, as well as my discussion of pater 
in The Classical Weekly 4.83, is to bring out pre- 
cisely the point that Professor Wright makes, that 
nothing ever changes a vowel inherently short into 
anything else, though the syllable may be treated as 
heavy, let us say by 'position'. C. K. 



